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falls. When it clears they see that it has rained blood, which dries off all 
the hay except that raked by t>orgunna, a woman lately come from the 
British Isles. The blood has fallen only at that place, and she declares that 
it bodes death for some one of them. She removes her bloodied clothes, 
takes to her bed, and dies in a few days. Because her will is not duly exe- 
cuted, she and other spectres walk, but are laid by holy-water and masses. 1 
These accounts agree well with the classical examples. Sometimes the 
rain seems to last a long, sometimes a short, time. Sometimes it is seen to 
cover only a small area, which may be due to the fact that a slight coloring 
would be only occasionally noticed, and only against a light background, 
such as people's clothes, as in several of the cases. Often or usually the rain 
is felt as very portentous, 2 but characteristically of the Christian Middle 
Ages perhaps as not quite the same immediate sign of divine power as among 
the believers in nature-religions. Some of these mediaeval cases are clearly 
historical, and some seem to be legendary; a later imagination may have 
created a portent for a portentous time. 

John S. P. Tatlock 
University op Michigan 



AN INTERPRETATION OF TIBULLUS ii. 6. 8 

quod si multibus parces, erit hie quoque miles, 
ipse levem galea qui sibi portet aquam. 

In reading this distich one at first thinks simply of the soldier's use of 
his helmet as a drinking-cup, as in Prop. iii. 12. 8; Claud. De BeUo Getico 
532 and III Cons. Honor. 49; Lucan ix. 498 ff.; Ekg. in Maec. 58; Quintus 
Curtius v. 13. 24; Stat. Theb. iii. 663, and Frontinus Strut, i. 77. But in 
Tibullus all good MSS read portare. We have not potare as in Propertius, 
nor have we any right to assume that portare here means simply "carry to 
the lips." Its real import is touched on by Dissen alone: "cogitandus est 
secum portans in itinere aquam miles galea pendente in pectore." 

The helmet is not only the soldier's cup; it serves at times as a receptacle 
for lots (cf. Virg. Aen. v. 490-91). And, as here the soldier bears water 
in it, so in Suet. Caligula 46 it is used to carry shells. 

The soldier would of course carry water with him in his helmet only 
owing to a lack of it in the country through which he marches; he may be 
going through a desert, or it may be during the summer heat. This intensi- 

1 Ed. Gering, Saga-Bibliothek (Halle, 1897), VI, chap. Ii. We cannot tell whether 
there was an eruption of Mount Hekla in that year, the earliest on record being in 
1104; but Ehrenberg believed blood-rain to be unconnected with either volcanic or 
cosmic dust. In the above passage the little cloud and the small space covered recall 
the case quoted from Knighton. 

2 Showers of blood in Germany, among other prodigies, were thought to presage 
the Black Death of 1348-49 (Mackinnon, Life of Edward III, pp. 363-64). 
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fies the hardships that the soldier endures, 1 and so the poet is really saying, 
"If soldiers escape love's pains, I am willing to become a soldier too, aye 
even in the midst of the heated desert where I must bear water with me." 

As interpretations of levem* the following have been proposed: (1) 
" 'quick-moving': from a running stream"; (2) it is synonymous with 
vilis; (3) it is a stock epithet, and denotes "quod non consistit sed facile 
movetur"; (4) light, i.e., easily digested, healthful. 

For the first interpretation Ovid Fasti v. 662 and Horace Epod. 16. 47 
are always cited. But in the former cursum sustinere at once points out mo- 
tion, as does desilire in the latter. No similar expression appears in our 
passage. Moreover, in each of these citations we have water actually run- 
ning and not merely "water from a running stream." 

As for the second interpretation, such a citation as Horace Sat. i. 5. 88 
does not in any way show that levis aqua means vilis aqua. Moreover, it 
remains to be proved that vilis and levis are ever precise synonyms. In any 
case no instance with aqua is cited. 

The suggestion that levis 3 is a permanent epithet of water, and means 
merely "easily moved," comes in part from levis umbra of ii. 5. 96, but there 
"the precise force of the epithet is not clear" (Postgate). 4 Besides, levis is 
apparently nowhere employed as a stock epithet of water. 

The last interpretation 5 is based on such passages as Celsus ii. 18, p. 66 D: 
"aqua levissima pluvialis est; deinde fontana, turn ex flumine." Celsus, 
Seneca, Pliny, Vitruvius, Columella, and Cassiodorus are cited, all (1) 
writers of prose, (2) scientific or encyclopedic authors, and (3) of a period 
considerably later than Tibullus. Elsewhere levis aqua does not appear in 
this sense. Besides, a reference to the healthfulness of water seems entirely 
inappropriate here. 

If we now turn to the verse itself, we note the expression levem portare 
aquam; carrying of course implies a burden, and, when this is described as 
levis, one most naturally ascribes to that word its usual prose meaning, i.e., 
of little weight. Ovid Ex Ponto iii. 8.12 furnishes an interesting parallel: 
"suppositoque gravem vertice portat aquam." There a woman carries 
"a heavy weight of water"; in Tibullus the soldier carries a light burden of 
it, i.e., but little of it. As was pointed out before, he would not be carrying 
a few drops of water, save where it is scanty. Then of course he gathers up 
what little he can and bears it in his helmet. 

This meaning of levis, i.e., the literal one, appears with aqua in Plin. 
N. H. ii. 224: "dulces aquae mari invehuntur, leviores haut dubie." 

i Cicero (Tusc. ii . 15 . 35) chose the soldier's marching amid great heat as his instance 
of labor. 

s levem AV; levi G, the reading of Broukhusius and Baehrens. 
s Cf. Bursian's Jahresbericht, LI (1887), 337. 
» Cf. Dissen's discussion of stock epithets in his note on ii. 5. 96. 
' Thesaurus, I, p. 349, s.v. aqua: C vis. 
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Moreover, the way in which in passing through a desert a few drops of 
water were gathered up by the soldier in a helmet is clearly shown in Lucan 
ix. 498 ff.: 

utque calor solvit, quern torserat aera ventus, 
incensusque dies, manant sudoribus artus, 
arent ora siti: conspecta est parva maligna 
unda procul vena: quam vix e pulvere miles 
corripiens patulum galeae confudit in orbem, 
porrexitque duci. Squalebant pulvere fauces 
cunctorum: minimumque tenens dux ipse liquoris 
invidiosus erat. 

Monroe E. Dbutsch 
University of California 



